









































THE CATHOLIC MIND 
Vol. XXII, No. 10, May 22, 1924 


Our First Catholic School for Girls 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


ITH the imposing religious ceremonial befitting 

such an occasion, the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the community of the 
Sisters of the Visitation and first school in the United 
States for the higher education of Catholic girls, the 
Academy of the Visitation at Georgetown, Washington, 
D. C., was commemorated on May 29, 1924. On May 9, 
the silver jubilee of St. Elizabeth’s College, Morristown, 
New Jersey, our first Catholic college for women was 
similarly celebrated. The span of years between the 
events thus noted has seen the development of our -Cath- 
olic educational system, the contemporary pioneers in 
which were two great women whose spiritual daughters 
built up these two institutions, Alice Lalor, who as Mother 
Teresa founded the American branch of the Sisters of 
the Visitation, and Elisabeth Ann Seton, founder of the 
American Sisters of Charity. 

What women have accomplished on this side of the 
Atlantic to speed on the advent of the feminist age is a 
popular theme for boasting. The names of these two 
women are seldom if ever included in the list of those 
famous because of notable accomplishments. Too many 
Catholics even are ignorant of why they should be so 
| honored, just as so many of them can prate of Bryn | 
Mawr, Smith or Vassar, but do not know that the first 
school for the higher education of women on the North 
American continent was founded in 1639 by Ursuline 
nuns, women of the highest culture, and is still flourishing 
on the self-same site. 

The first convent of religious established in the United | 
States was that of the Carmelites at Port Tobacco, Mary- 
land, dedicated on October 15, 1790, for the service of 
Mother Bernardine Matthews and her three companions 
returning there from the English Carmel at Hoogstraet, 
Belgium. Two years later, on April 23, 1792, Bishop 
Carroll wrote of them to the Prefect of Propaganda Car- | 
dinal Antonelli : 

They are a salutary example to the people of the vicinity, and 
their singular piety has moved even non-Catholics to admiration. 
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Their convent would be a far greater benefit in the future if a 
school for the training of girls in piety and learning were begun 
by them. 

The first Bishop knew the need of proper training for 
the future mothers of his then continental charge and 
Rome endorsed his view, for in the answer to his letter 
Cardinal Antonelli told him: 

While they are not tc be urged to undertake the care of young 
girls against their rule they should be exhorted not to refuse this 
work, which will be so pleasing to God, and which is badly 
needed on account of the great scarcity of workers and lack of 
educational facilities. : 

The Carmelites, however, were not willing to change 
their Rule of an exclusively contemplative life, but later 
they helped to establish the school, at Georgetown, D. C., 
that Alice Lalor and her “Pious Ladies,” under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Leonard Neale, developed into the Acad- 
emy of the Visitation, the first, and one of the best known, 
of all the educational institutions founded in the United 
States for the training of young girls. 

Alice Lalor came here from Ireland in 1794. She 
was then thirty-one years of age and had long resolved 
to consecrate herself to a religious life. On the voyage 
over she had as fellow passengers two widows who were 
also longing for the cloister, Mrs. McDermott and Mrs. 
Sharpe. The three formed an intimate friendship. When 
they landed at Philadelphia they hired a house in which 
to live as a community under the spiritual direction of the 
Jesuit Father Leonard Neale, who had for some time 
cherished the hope to be able to form a community under 
the Visitation Rule of St. Francis de Sales. In 1798 
Father Neale was made president of Georgetown College 
and had to leave Philadelphia, but as soon as he was 
settled in his new office he sent for his three protegees 
and domiciled them temporarily in a convent of Poor 
Clares who had been driven from France in 1793 by the 
Revolution and had tried to set up a little school nea: the 
college but which did not succeed. For several months 
Alice Lalor and her two friends lived and taught in this 
convent. In spite of their aspirations to assimilate it 
soon became apparent that the connection was not suit- 
able either for them or to meet the needs of the time 
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and the locality. Father Neale therefore bought them a 
house nearby and installed them in it, in a manner, as their 
official history relates: 

Very much as St. Francis de Sales had made provision for the 
first three mothers of the Visitation at the Galerie in Annecy. 
Thus was begun by these three ladies an establishment which to 
the world appeared a folly and which indeed met with many diffi- 
culties and so little assistance that but for the invincible perse- 
verance of Archbishop Neale and his unshaken confidence in God, 
the enterprise must have been abandoned. 

The consecration of Father Neale as coadjutor to Arch- 
bishop Carroll in 1800 did ‘not prevent his fostering care 
of the little community that hoped to realize its preten- 
sions to the rule of the Visitation of which it knew nothing 
other than the name, “often in doubt” says its Annals, 
“as to whether it would be able to cohere at all, and con- 
stantly enduring the hardest of work, the most meager of 
fare and the severest anxieties.” 

When in 1804 the Poor Clares returned to France 
and Bishop Neale bought the house they occupied and 
its contents and had his “Pious Ladies,” as the Alice Lalor 
community were called, go to live there. In the library 
was found some time after this, among a pile of long ne- 
glected French books, a copy of the Visitation Rule. This 
was about 1809. Up to this they had worn a semi-convent- 
ual dress. Now having the Rule they desired the habit also, 
but as they did not know what it was like the Bishop had 
the Carmelites at Port Tobacco dress a doll in their garb 
and send it to Georgetwwa. This was modified in such 
details as were considered necessary and in it the new Sis- 
ters were admitted to simple vows on January 29, 1814. 
Owing to the disturbances of the Napoleonic cycle in 
Rome the Pope was not able to ratify the organization and 
send it his Brief permitting the Sisters to take solemn 
vows until July 14, 1816. 

Archbishop Neale died June 18, 1817, and as his suc- 
cessor in the direction of the Visitation Community he se- 
cured just before his death the Rev. Joseph P. de Clori- 
viére who had been officiating as a missionary at Charles- 
ton, S. C. Father Cloriviére, who had been an officer 
in the French army at the time of the Revolution, serving 
in the Royalist contingent from La Vendee, was accused 
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of complicity in the famous “infernal machine” conspiracy 
against the life of Napoleon and had to fly to America. 
At Baltimore he determined to enter the priesthood and 
after the usual course at St. Mary’s was ordained in 1812. 
He was splendidly fitted for the direction of the community 
and took special pains to initiate the Sisters fully into 
the practises of their spiritual life and to raise the standard 
of their school, the attendance at which thereby increased. 
especially under the administration (1812-1825) of 
Mother Agnes Brent. Just when she took office pressing 
debts incurred to build the first church in the United 
States dedicated to the Sacred Heart (November, 1821) 
threatened the disbandment of the community. It was 
saved, however, by the generosity of a New York mer- 
chant, John B. Lasalla, who had come to place his three 
daughters and sister among the pupils of the school. 
Learning of the financial stress of the institution he in- 
sisted on paying several years’ tuition for them in ad- 
vance and thus tided over the crisis until Father Clori- 
viére received the proceeds of property he had sold in 
France and which secured the future. 

The old Academy gave place in 1872-73 to a larger 
structure to meet the demands of the growing patronage. 
During the Civil War the school was twice seriously 
threatened. Once when the Government thought of taking 
it for army purposes it was saved by the influence of Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, whose daughter Virginia (Sister Mary 
Emmanuel) had died in the community and was buried 
in the chapel crvpt. Again when the conflict seemed to 
be approaching Washington and thus cause the community 
to be dispersed, arrangements were made with Mother 
Hardey to harbor the Sisters at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Manhattanville, New York. Happily they did not 
have to be carired out. 

Mother Teresa Lalor, the founder, lived until Septem- 
her 10, 1846, and thus saw her Institute firmly established 
to carry on the beneficent work her successors have since 
expended to the twenty convents now in vigorous spiritual 
life in different parts of the United States. 

The Academy of the Visitation, thanks to the idea 
fostered by Archbishop Neale and Father Cloriviére. 
that the best education was a thorough grounding of the 
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pupil on the fundamental principles of general culture, 
can point with pride to the long list of her alumnae 
among the leading families throughout the land in all 
the generations of more than a century of social and civil 
distinction. 

The original circular of the Academy sent out by 
Mother Agnes Brent and Father Cloriviére asking for 
patronage, reads: 

The common branches of Education taught in this institution 
are Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar and Compo- 
sition, Geography, with the use of Maps and Globes, Elements of 
History, plain and ornamental Needle Work. 

The Terms of Tuition of the above, and for Board, Washing, 
Mending, Books and Stationery, Doctors’ Fees and Medicines, are 
$150 per annum, payable half-yearly, in advance and $5 entrance 
money. The parents must furnish every article of Clothing, Bed 
and Bedding (or pay a compensation for the use of it); also 
Knives, Forks, Spoons and Tumbler. , The dress of the young 
Ladies is, as much as possible, uniform: and consists of a brown 
stuff Frock and black Apron—the Sunday dress is white. 

The French language, Drawing and Music, form separate 
charges: the two first at $5, the last at $11, per quarter. Day- 
scholars are admitted in the school for $6 and $8 per quarter. 

No deduction is made for the annual Vacation that takes place 
in August, as the young Ladies are welcome to spend that time 
at the Academy. 

Although this institution is essentially Catholic, Scholars of any 
religious denomination are received by complying with the exterior 
discipline of the house. 

This Academy being under the superintendence of a numerous 
community, a selection of competent Tutoresses can always be 
made, whose zender and religious care of their pupils is calculated 
to gain their Jove and obtain the confidence of alf Parents. The 
situation, in point of healthiness, is proved inferior to none in 
the United States. 

That was what was considered the necessary steps to a 
polite education in 1822. There may be serious doubts 
that it does not weigh well against the “progress” ex- 
pressed by the curriculum of the supposed essentials of 
the present. 

When the centennial of the institution was observed the 
late George Parsons Lathrop and his wife, now Mother 
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Alphonsa of the Dominican Servants of Relief for 
Incurable Cancer, compiled, in 1894, under the title “A 
Story of Courage,” a history of this Visitation founda- 
tion. From this volume the foregoing incidents have been 
mainly taken. It also gives an interesting list of some of 
the distinguished women whose school days were spent at 
the Academy of the Visitation. 

Before Mother Lalor died, it says, or in the period from 
then on until the war-days, there were among the pupils 
at the Academy the two daughters of Senator Ewing of 
Ohio (the first Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior). One of them, Ellen Ewing, afterwards married 
General William Tecumseh Sherman. Here also was 
educated Harriet Lane Johnson, niece of President James 
Buchanan, who gained social distinction at the Court of 
St. James while her uncle was United States Minister 
there, and afterwards gracefully conducted for him the 
social functions of the Executive Mansion as one of the 
most charming in all the line of “ladies of the White 
House.” 

Another graduate, famous for her exceptional beauty 
as well as for her social leadership in Washington, was 
Adelaide Cutts, who married Stephen A. Douglas, the 
brilliant rival of Abraham Lincoln for presidential honors. 
Mrs. Douglas, long after her first husband’s death, became 
the wife of General Robert Williams, U. S. A. 

' General Joseph E. Johnston, eminent afterwards among 

Confederate military chieftains, found his wife in a 
Visitation graduate, Miss McLain, a daughter of Secretary 
McLain. Another pupil, Teresa Doyle, married Senator 
Eugene Casserly of California; and Miss Deslonde of 
Louisiana, who studied at the Academy, became Mrs. 
General Beauregard. 


Among others who graduated before the war were 
Marion Ramsay, who became Mrs. Cutting of New York; 
the daughters of Judge William Gaston of North Caro- 
lina; the daughters of Commodore Rogers; Eliza and 
Isabella Walsh, the daughters of the United States 
Minister to Spain; Minnie Meade, a sister of General 
George Meade, who became the wife of General Hartman 
Bache, U. S. A.; Albina Montholon, daughter of the 
French Minister and granddaughter of General Gratiot, 
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U. S. A.; Kate Duncan of Alabama, who married Dr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet of New York; the daughters of 
Commodore Cassin; the Bronaugh sisters. one of whom 
married Admiral Taylor; the Carroll sisters, one of whom 
became the Baroness Esterhazy of Austria; the daughters 
of Senator Stephen Mallory of Florida; the daughter of 
Senator Nicholson of Tennessee, afterwards Mrs. Martin. 
who became principal of a leading seminary in the South; 
Katie Irving, a grandniece of Washington Irving; the 
daughters of Major Turnbull : Mary Maguire, who became 
the wife of General Eugene Carr. 

Of the daughters of Mrs. Bass of Mississippi, after- 
wards wife of the Italian Minister. Bertinatti, one married 
a foreign nobleman. Madeleine Vinton became the wife 
of Admiral Dahlgren; Emily Warren beeame Mrs. 
Roebling, the wife of the builder of the first Brooklvn 
Bridge over the East River, who herself completed the 


great work when her husband had been stricken with 
illness. 


Nancy Lucas, who married Dr. Johnson of St. Louis, 
sent five daughters to the convent, as did also Major 
Turner. General Frost sent five representatives, one of 
whom married Philip Beresford Hope, son of the dis- 
tinguished member of Parliament. Adele Sarpy, who 
became Mrs. Don Morrison. a pupil herself, later on sent 
her three daughters. Ellen Sherman Thackara and Rachel 
Sherman Thorndyke, daughters of General Sherman, 
followed in their mother’s footsteps at Georgetown. Myra 
Knox became Mrs. Thomas J. Semmes of New Orleans. 
Ada Semmes, who married Richard Clarke, the historian, 
with her sisters. one of whom was Mrs. Ives, were also 
pupils here. Among other leading Southern families 
represented at the school at this time were the Floyds of 
Virginia and the Stephenses of Georgia. 

Of those who graduated since the Civil War were 
Bertha and Ida Honoré; the former, Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
who was prominently before the country as the president 
of the Board of Lady Managers of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Her sister became the wife of General Fred 
D. Grant, United States Minister to Austria. Blanche 
Butler, the daughter of General Benjamin F. Butler. was 
the wife of Governor Ames of Mississippi, and Mary 
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Goodell married Governor Grant of Colorado. Harriet 
Munroe of Chicago, who wrote the ode for the Columbian 
World’s Fair, graduated in 1879, having for her class- 
mates Adele Morrison of St. Louis, later Mrs. Albert T. 
Kelley of New York; Ella Whitthorne of Tennessee, Mrs. 
Alex Harney of Baltimore, and Miss Newcomer of Balti- 
more, who, as Mrs. H. B. Gilpin, annually presented a 
medal for music to the school. Mary Saunders, the 
daughter of ex-Senator Saunders of Nebraska, as the wife 
of Russell Harrison, the ex-President’s son, graced the 
White House by her presence during Benjamin Harrison’s 
administration. Mary Logan Tucker, the daughter of the 
soldier and statesman, General John A. Logan, wielded 
as a journalist a pen as trenchant as was her father’s 
sword. . 

The portraits of Emma Etheridge of Tennessee, the 
daughter of Honorable Emerson Etheridge, and Josephine 
Dickson of Missouri, which adorn the walls of the convent 
parlor, were those of two young ladies noted for their 
beauty. The former was Mrs. John V. Moran of Detroit, 
and the latter Mrs. Julius Walsh of St. Louis. 

Among other pupils were Pearly Tyler, daughter of 
President Tyler; Gertrude and Jessie Alcorn, the 
daughters of Senator Alcorn of Mississippi; Romaine 
Goddard, daughter of Mrs. Dahlgren, who became the 
Countess von Overbeck; Irene Rucker, who became the 
wife of General Philip H. Sheridan; Constance Edgar, 
daughter of Madame Bonaparte and granddaughter of 
Daniel Webster; Mary Wilcox, granddaughter by adop- 
tion of General Andrew Jackson. Ethel Ingalls, daughter 
of ex-Senator Ingalls, has refletted credit on the Academy 
by her literary work; her younger sister, Constance, 
followed her at the school, together with Anna Randall 
Lancaster, and her sister Susie, daughters of Samuel J. 
Randall; the five daughters of A. S. Abell of the Balti- 
more Sun, and Jennie Walters, daughter of W. T. Walters 
of the same city. 

Miss Early and Miss Ould were two gifted Southern 
ladies who are remembered at the school. Miss E. M. 
Dorsey, also, a bright and winning story-writer, whose 
“Midshipman Bob” is well and favorably known to young 
readers, was one of the later graduates, 

/ 
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The Remarkable Conversion of the 
Barber Family 


Reprinted from the “Catholic Transcript” 
ANIEL BARBER was born in Simsbury, Connecti- 
cut, October 2, 1756. His conversion, together with 
that of his whole family was, says Thomas F. Meehan in 
“The Catholic Encyclopedia,” one of the most notable and 
far reaching in its results, of any recorded in the early 
annals of the Church in New England. 

His father and mother were Congregational Dissenters 
of strict Puritanic rule, and he was brought up in the same 
sect, under the same strictness of rule, as it was observed 
in Connecticut during the eighteenth century, when it was 
literally a crime for a man to worship God in a manner 
different from that prescribed by the law of the Colony. 

Barber was twenty years of age when the Declaration 
of Independence was signed, and he served two terms in 
the Continental army. 

There was a sprinkling of Episcopalians in Connecticut 
during the latter years of the eighteenth century. They 
incurred no little opposition from the ministers and rulers 
of the Congregational Church, which for more than a 
hundred and fifty years had been the established church 
in the Colony. Barber became familiar with the Anglican 
doctrines, and at the age of twenty-seven, joined the ranks 
of the Episcopalians. Three years afterward he was or- 
dained a minister in that sect, at Schenectady, New York. 

He married Chloe Case, a daughter of Judge Owen of 
Simsbury, and in 1787, moved with his wife, three sons 
and a daughter, to Claremont, New Hampshire. For 
about thirty years he continued to exercise his duties as an 
Episcopal minister without becoming troubled with any 
doubts as to the soundness of his ordination. 

One day, while reading a Catholic book, he was suddenly 
seized with serious misgivings, and he called on Father 
Cheverus for a consultation. This was before Father 
Cheverus had been elevated to the See of Boston. He 
was then a priest in Boston, rendering religious services to 
the Catholics of that city, and giving missions to the 
scattered Catholics throughout New England. 

Father Cheverus stated the position of the Catholic 
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Church to Mr. Barber, and lent him a number of books 
which he and the other members of his family read with 
great interest. 

The arguments advanced by the Catholic priest, and 
the facts set forth in the books which he lent Mr. Barber, 
took such hold of the reason of that gentleman that he 
eagerly consulted with a number of his Episcopal as- 
sociates, to find whether there was any reasonable refuta- 
tion which might be advanced. 

He could find none to satisfy his mind. Indeed the 
more he talked with his associates upon the subject, the 
clearer appeared to him the justice of the Catholic claims. 

His son, Virgil Horace Barber, who was born in Clare- 
mont in 1782, soon after the father had moved from 
Connecticut, was, at the same time the father was dis- 
turbed with doubts. teaching in an Episcopal Academy at 
Fairfield, New York. It happened that a little book called 
“A Noyena to St. Francis Xaxier,” belonging to a servant 
girl in his house, fell into his hands. He read it with 
some curiosity, and it raised doubts in his mind concerning 
his Protestant faith. He submitted his doubts to Bishop 
Hobart and other Episcopalian clergymen, but they were 
unable to afford him any satisfactory solution. 

He went to New York in 1816, and called on the pastor 
of St. Peter’s Church, Father Benedict J. Fenwick, a 
Jesuit priest, and submitted the doubts to him. Father 
Fenwick received Mr. Barber kindly and answered all his 
questions with such complete satisfaction that he soon 
resigned his Episcopal charge at Fairfield and went to New 
York to live, where he and his wife, with their five 
children, were received into the Church. Jerusha, the 
wife of Virgil Horace Barber, was born in Newtown, 
Connecticut. in 1789. The children were Mary, seven 
years old; Abigail, five; Susan, three; Samuel, two, and 
Josephine, an infant a few months old. Mr. Barber 
opened a school at No. 20 Vesey Street, New York, which 
he conducted for seven months. 

Both Virgil Horace Barber and Jerusha, his wife, had 
already made up their minds to enter religion. 

About this time Mr. Barber, who had previously 
visited his father at Claremont, and seen and read the 
books which Father Cheverus had lent, returned to his 
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father’s home in company with Rev. Charles F. French, 
a Dominican, who was officiating at St. Peter’s Church, 
New York. 

This priest remained a week in Daniel Barber’s house, 
preaching and saying Mass. The result of Father 
French’s visit was that Daniel Barber’s wife, his sister, 
Mrs. Noah Tyler, her eldest daughter, Rosette, and four 
children of Mr. Daniel Barber, were all received into the 
Church at that time. 

Soon afterwards, Mr. Tyler and six other children 
were converted. And about the same time Daniel Barber 
* himself resigned his ministry and was baptized. One of 
these young converts, William Tyler. later became the 
first Bishop of the diocese of Hartford. 

When Daniel Barber gave up his charge of the Epis- 
copal Church at Claremont. on entering the Church, he 
went to live in Maryland. His wife died in 1825, in her 
seventy-ninth year. 

In 1821, Daniel Barber published a pamphlet at Wash- 
ington, entitled “Catholic worships and piety explained 
and recommended in sundry letters to a very dear friend 
and others”; and in. 1827 he published in the same city 
“A history of my own times.” In this latter work are 
given interesting details of his life. He appears in this 
work as a sincere and honest seeker, desirous of knowing 
the truth and ready to embrace it when found. 

The son, Virgil Horace Barber, and his wife met in 
the chapel of Georgetown Convent February 23. 1820, 
to make their vows in religion. She first went through 
the formula of the profession of a Visitation nun. Then 
he took the vows of a member of the Society of Jesus. 

Their five children, the eldest now about ten and the 
youngest less than four, were present. Mrs. Barber took 
the name in religion of Sister Mary Augustine. 

Mrs. Barber. says a writer in Appleton’s “Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography,” was a woman of superior edtuca- 
tion, and the convent and school at Georgetown progressed 
rapidly during her residence. In 1836 she founded a 
convent of the Visitation at Kaskaskia, Ill., where she 
remained until 1844. She was peculiarly successful in 
training the young Sisters to be accomplished teachers, 
and was engaged in this occupation in the Convent at St. 
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Louis from 1844 until 1848, and then she went to Mobile. 
pd engaged in the same occupation until her death in 
1860. 

Sister Mary Augustine had the happiness to see all her 
children embrace a religious life. Mary, the eldest. 
entered the Ursuline Convent, Mt. Benedict. near Charles- 
town, Mass., on August 15, 1826. She was there when 
it was burned by the Know Nothing mob. and died in 
the convent of the order in Onebec, Mav 9. 1844. Abigail. 
Susan and Josephine, also hecame Ursulines. Abigail 
died in Quebec, December 8, 1879. and Susan, in the con- 
vent at Three Rivers, January 24, 1837. 

Rev. Virgil Horace Barber was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1822. He was sent to his old home at Claremont, 
where he built a church and labored for two years. He 
then spent some time in Maine as a missionary among 
the Indians. He was finally called to Georgetown. where 
he taught in the college there until his death in 1847. 

His onlv son, Samuel, followed in the father’s foot- 
steps and became a Jesuit priest. 

The Tyler family, which may properly be counted as a 
part of the Barbers, as Mrs. Tyler was a sister of Daniel 
Barber, has as interesting a history as the Barbers them- 
selves. Noah was baptized with his four sons and three 
daughters in the early part of the second decade of the 
last century. His wife and eldest daughter, Rosette, had 
been previously baptized. 

Noah Tyler died in 1845 in Illinois. His wife died 
some years later in Indiana, where she went to be near 
her daughter in the neighborhood of South Bend. 

Rosette became Sister Genevieve in the convent at 
Emmitsburg in 1820, and led a holv and edifying life until 
her*death in 1839. Catherine became Sister Marv James 
in the same community in 1827, and died in St. Vin- 
cent’s Orphan Asylum in Washington in 1830. Martha 
also became a Sister in 1827. She spent the last years 
of her life in the Visitation Convent at St. Louis. The 
brothers, Ignatius, George and Israel, were good Catholics, 
but I have no facts as to their lives. William. who was 
born in Derby, Vermont. June 5. 1806, went in his child- 
hood to live in Claremont, New Hampshire. He was six- 
teen years of age when he was baptized. His uncle, 
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the Rev. Virgil Barber. conducted a Catholic School at 
Claremont, and he gave him the first instruction in classics. 
He was Father Barber’s first student. Then he studied 
theology under the guidance of Bishop Fenwick at Boston 
and had as his classmates two young men from his own 
town, who afterward became noted missionary priests in 
the early days of the Catholic Church in Connecticut, 
Father James Fitton and Father William Wiley. 

William Tyler was ordained a priest in 1828,.and was 
stationed at the Cathedral at Boston for several years. 
In 1843, when the new diocese of Hartford was erected, 
comprising the States of Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
Father Tyler was appointed first Bishop. He was conse- 
crated on March 17, 1844, and made his episcopal resi- 
dence at Providence. Bishop Tyler’s first visit was made 
to Middletown on April 15, for the purpose of inspecting 
the new church in that city, which was then approaching 
completion. When Bishop Tyler was consecrated, the 
whole Catholic population of Connecticut consisted of 
4817 souls. There were then three priests and four 


churches in the State. On his death five years later the 
churches of the State had increased to five and the priests 
to seven, and the Catholic population to 20,000. 





Class Distinctions 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


HE discussion about domestic servants seems marked 

by a highly modern and enlightened confusion on both 
sides. On the reforming side we have nothing but the 
extraordinary notion that you can only improve a family 
by making it more like a factory. On the conservative 
side we have very little except rather snobbish sneers at 
the bare idea of any poor person playing on the piano. 
The last symbol is significant, because it illustrates the 
one fundamental mistake of both reformers and conserva- 
tives: the notion that the social separation of mistresses 
and servants must be an old thing, and their association 
must be a new thing. The truth is that the ancient world 
was more familiar with its slaves than the modern world 
with its servants, When Christianity humanized the re- 
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mains of slavery, the association grew less servile and 
more domestic; it was only in the industrial time that a 
new fastidiousness and shyness broke it up. It was an 
amusing irony. Victorian ladies and gentlemen sniffed 
over their fierce feudal ancestors whose servants dined 
below the salt, while their own servants dined below the 
floor. They would never have dreamed of tolerating a 
housemaid at the other end of their own table, but kept 
her in a kind of cavern under the pavement. To do them 
justice, the housemaid would probably have hated dining 
with them quite as much as they hated dining with her. 
A new social spirit had come. and the classes were really 
separated. But it was not always so. and the very case 
of the piano is enough to remind us of it. Why, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Pepvs had their servant-girl in the drawing- 
room with them in the evening to sing glees with them 
at their own piano, or what corresponded to their piano! 
None of the three had a shadow of the modern embarrass- 
ment in the matter; there was no sneering and no snob- 
hishness. Manners were rougher in those days, and Mrs. 
Pepvs might very possibly have clouted the girl over the 
head; but she would never have been surprised to hear of 
her playing the piano. 

Nevertheless, the worst mistake of all has been made 
by the reformers, and not the conservatives. For it is 
a mistake at the very root of all the modern mistakes. It 
is excellently illustrated in a single fact. It was argued 
at an inquiry that the chief trouble of servants was in 
preparing the evening meal for the family, and it was 
therefore innocently proposed to abolish the evening meal 
for the family. It was not proposed to abolish anything 
else, of all the fussy formalities of modern daily life. The 
servants would still, presumably. have to dust half a hun- 
dred objectless ornaments that the family never look at. 
and all sorts of odds and ends of furniture that the familv 
never use. The one thing to be abolished is the one thing 
that does make the family feel like a family. It is the 
one thing that does reallv connect them with their feudal 
ancestors, and probably their prehistoric ancestors, as well 
as their most remote descendants—the ancient and im- 
mortal institution of the feast after work, of reunion and 
refreshment in the evening. Obviously, any reformer 
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thinking in terms of reality would start with this as the 
unalterable reality. Then he would reform other things 
so as to save it—as, for instance,eabolish other duties, 
give the servant other compensations, simplify conditions 
so that this might be done without a servant, and so on. 
Of course, he gets hold of the sow by the wrong ear, and 
starts making his silk purse of that. 

The more I see of the world today the more I am cer- 
tain that it suffers from a certain tail-foremost trick of 
thought. It does not so much allow the tail to wag the 
dog as dock the tail of its dog, instead of docking the 
dog of its tail. It takes the tail first, and then considers 
whether a quadruped is a suitable appendage to it. It 
takes the trivial thing first and tries to put it right, without 
caring whether it is putting the important thing wrong. 
And just as a gentleman would not really wish to walk 
down the street followed only by a fine bushy tail instead 
of a faithful hound, so it will generally be found that 
the trivial thing, when separated from the important thing, 
remains just as trivial when it is put right as if it were 
left wrong. If a man is so careful of his silk hat, and so 
afraid of its suffering a spot of rain, that he cuts out the 
whole of the crown and wears only the brim, he will 
suffer two inconveniences. First, he may get a cold in 
his head, which some mystics think more important than 
his hat : and second, he will also have the needless nuisance 
of wearing a stiff rim round his head which serves none 
of the purpose of a hat, though it have something of the 
appearance of a halo. He will not only have lost a con- 
venience, but also gained an encumbrance. If a man is 
so much afraid of being thrown out of a hansom cab 
(as many a time I’ve been) that as soon as he has got 
into it he insists on the horse being taken out of it, he 
will find he has made a double mistake. He has not only 
lost a horse but he has found a cab—an object which in its 
isolation and immobility is not a very useful trifle to 
possess or a very easy trifle to dispose of. He has taken 
away the motive force and meaning of a cab; but he still 
has a cab that is quite meaningless. He has sold a good 
horse to buy a white elephant. Now that little comedy 
is constantly being acted in the intellectual world. Men 
reform a thing by removing the reality from it, and then 
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do not know what to do with the unreality that is left. 
Thus they would reform religious institutions by remov- 
ing the religion. They do not seem to see that to take 
away the creed is simply to go on paying servants for 
nothing. To keep the temple without the god is to be 
hag-ridden with superstitious vigilance about a hollow 
temple—about a mere shell made of brick or stone. To 
support the palace and not support the king is simply to 
pay for an empty palace. Just as such philosophers would 
deal with the temple and the palace, so some of these other 
social philosophers would deal with the household or the 
home. They never think of asking with what object they 
maintain a house. They are quite ready to maintain the 
house so long as they can abandon the object. They 
never seem to reflect that without that object or with some 
other object there never would have been any house at 
all. There would have been something else quite unlike 
a house and possibly more like a hive. This idea of go- 
ing back to the beginning and considering the end, of 
thinking of the purpose of anything as a whole, seems 
to these people to be merely metaphysical and mystical, 
though it is obviously the only thing that is really mate- 
rial and practical. The course that seems to them prac- 
tical will leave them loaded with a burden of antiquated 
shells and ruins. There is a case for using these things 
and a case for destroying them; but there is no case for 
the current fashion of preserving them and destroying 
their use. But reformers of this kind do not seem to care 
how many elaborate trifles they leave to trouble us, as 
long as they remove the purpose that once at least seemed 
to be worth the trouble. 

The proposal to abolish the family feast in the eve- 
ning is an excellent example of all this. There is a case 
for abolishing the family feast because there is a case for 
abolishing the family and the family homestead and the 
family name. There is no inevitable reason why these 
particular people should live together in one particular 
house at all; they could be kept in carefully numbered 
cells in some.commodious State prison of the Utopia of 
the sociologists. But as there are people who like living 
in families these are precisely the things that they like 
about it. They like things of the nature of the evening 
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meal ; if they were asked for what they valued the house 
they would probably think first of the evening meal. As 
it is, they are asked to give up the social reunion they 
value most, and still preserve the whole house and all 
the rest of the housework. The servant girl is still forced 
to dust the dining-room in which nobody will dine. She 
is still ordered to polish the dinner table at which no- 
body will have dinner. A whole factory of futilities, a 
vast machinery of meaningless and petty duties will re- 
main to be done, and nothing has been removed except 
the central social function that was the only excuse for 
any of them. But the strange part of this modern psy- 
chology is that it never thinks of beginning by altering the 
trivialities. It seems to imagine that French-polishing 
and vacuum-cleaning are more permanent than eating and 
drinking. Very few of the Utopian visions offered us 
today have really removed the small mechanical complexi- 
ties and conventions of life. They mostly conceive the 
details of every day very much as they are at this moment 
in any villa in Surbiton. All that they do alter is the 
essential idea behind the essential institution. They do 
not imagine a man and a woman married, but renewing 
their honeymoon elsewhere than in the suburban villa— 
in a tent, or at the top of a tree. They are more likely 
to imagine them still living like married people in the 
suburban villa. only they are not married. They do not 
seem so much disposed to imagine some more popular fig- 
ure than the policeman arresting or punishing people for 
their crimes. as rather to keep the policeman but abandon 
the whole idea of crime and punishment, substituting 
some more humane philosophy of putting all sorts of 
ordinary people in padded cells till they die. And so, in 
the case of the domestic dinner party, they do not seem 
disposed to save the essentials of it by cutting it down 
to its essentials; they do not say it should be more sim- 
plified from luxury, or more equalized among all classes 
of society, or given everywhere more opportunity to re- 
turn to its own original nature. They have no notion of 
the original nature of a feast, any more than of the origi- 
nal nature of a family. Just as they would alter the 
eternal family in the fashion of the temporary factory so 
they would alter the eternal feast in the fashion of the 
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temporary table reserved at a restaurant. It is queer 
topsy-turvydom to live in; but it will probably only last 
our time. 


Catholic Relatives of Our Presidents 
Scannell O’Neil in the “Sunday Visitor” 

OHN QUINCY ADAMS was the grand-uncle of a 

priest. 

The first child born in the White House, while her 
mother was its mistress, was Mary Emily Donelson Wil- 
cox, who became a Catholic. Mrs. Wilcox’s mother and 
father were the niece and nephew of Mrs. Jackson and 
the adopted son and daughter of the President. 

A cousin of Van Buren was a religious of the Sacred 
Heart. 

Julia Gardiner Tyler, was the only wife of a President 
to become a Catholic. 

Pearl Tyler and Martha Jefferson (Tyler) Waggaman, 
were the only daughter and sister of a President to become 
Catholics. 

Sara Waggaman, who presided as the mistress of the 
White House, on the death of the first Mrs. Tyler, be- 
came a Visitation nun. 

The late Mollie Elliott Seawall, the noted novelist, was 
the convert granddaughter of President Tyler. 

President Polk’s Catholic relatives include: Baroness de 
Charrett (Antoinette Polk), wife of the famous com- 
mander of the Pope’s army, and her sister, Rebecca; 
Father Hornsby, S.J., and his sister, a Carmelite nun, 
and others. 

President Tyler’s son, General Tyler, married a Catholic 
lady of Louisiana. 

George Waddington, his sister, a nun, were Catholic 
relatives of Mrs. Millard Fillmore. 

A brother of President Pierce married a Catholic. Mrs. 
Pierce was a near relative of several Catholics. 

Buchanan’s niece, Harriet, Lane Johnston, was educated 
by the Sisters of the Visitation at Georgetown, and during 
her uncle’s administration presided as a mistress of the 
White House. 

Lincoln’s uncle, Mordecai, married a Catholic whose 
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children and descendants today are Catholic. 

A cousin of Mrs. Lincoln was a nun at St. Mary’s of 
the Woods, Indiana 

The daughter of President Johnson was educated in a 
convent; his son married a Catholic. 

Nelly Grant was the only White House bride whose son 
and daughter became Catholics. 

Mrs. Grant’s brother, Louis, and her niece, Lucile Dent, 
became Catholics. 

Mrs. Hayes’ sister-in-law, Mrs. Annie Matthews Webb, 
was a Catholic. 


The Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day 
Reprinted from the “Fortnightly Reveiw” 

LIE has more lives than a cat, and of all lies perhaps 

the most vital is the traditional story of the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew's Day. Yet from any point of 
view it is difficult to see why this particular massacre— 
utterly atrocious as it was—should have been able to hold 
the centre of the stage for so long, and hold it so com- 
pletely. The world has forgotten the long civil war be- 
tween the two great political parties of Catholic and 
Protestant, and regards the events of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day as a characteristic attack by bigoted Catholics on 
people whose only desire was to worship God in their own 
way. 

The truth is very different; and even so bitter a con- 
troversialist as Dr. Littledale, author of “Plain Reasons 
against Joining the Church of Rome,” wrote: “Everybody 
knows there was a horrible massacre of the French 
Protestants on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572; but few 
know that the atrocities which the Protestants had com- 
mitted at Beaugency, Montauban, Nimes, Montpellier, 
Grenoble, and Lyons equaled, if they did not exceed, this 
terrible crime.” 

It is necessary to remember these things; though in 
themselves they would be no excuse for the Church if 
she could be proved guilty. But can she? 

Certainly the attempt to fix the blame on one or both 
of the two Popes, Pius V or Gregory XIII, has failed. 
For Pius V was dead four months before the massacre; 





- and although in his lifetime he urged that the war then 
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raging should be vigorously prosecuted, he wrote not a 
single line suggestive of treachery or massacre. Dr. 
Pastor in his latest volume again establishes the fact that 
there never has been any evidence against Pope Gregory, 
save for the commemorative medal struck by him, out of 
which so much capital is made. The explanation of this is 
very simple: the King of France sent to all the courts of 
Europe a story of a great Huguenot plot against his life 
from which he had been delivered, and the story was at 
first believed, with the result that Gregory had a medal 
struck, and Queen Elizabeth spoke in approbation. One 
wonders why the Pope’s medal is always quoted and every- 
one is silent about Elizabeth standing sponsor to the 
French king’s daughter a few months later. 

The Popes, then, must be acquitted. What of the 
Catholic hierarchy? As far as they had any part at all, it 
was to protect the Huguenots. At both Lisieux and Tou- 
louse, the residence of the Bishop was a place of refuge: 
at Toulouse the convents and monasteries served the same 
purpose: the clergy at Nantes and Montpellier and Nimes 
(which had earlier been the scene of two frightful mas- 
sacres by the Protestants) stayed the slaughter completely. 
But if Popes and clergy are not to be blamed, how can 
the church be guilty? 

There is only one answer—the King, Charles IX, and 
his mother, Catherine de Medici, the two people mainly 
responsible, were Catholics. Yet is it not difficult to 
believe that reasonable people should hold the Church 
guilty of every crime committed by a Catholic? It is as 
though Henry VIII were cited as a proof that the Church 
of England taught polygamy, or the Margrave of Bran- 
denburg, in support of a similar accusation against 
Lutheranism. 

In this particular case it is difficult to pretend, even for 
argument’s sake, that religion played any part. Religious 
motives were not in the least likely to sway Catherine and 
her son who had, when political interests were pressing, 
made treaty with the Protestants, betrothed his sister 
Margaret to the Protestant King of Navarre, and secretly 
given help to the Protestants in the Low Countries. The 
massacre was but a move in the game of politics as played 

by the King’s party. 








